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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. have travelled over this same ground, with less 
hardship, plantations and settlements being placed 
at proper distances, and a road marked out by the 
government, and now they may accomplish this 
journey without so frequently lying in the woods, 
as when this Friend came from thence.” 

Proceeding northward, he visited the meetings 
of Friends generally, beside holding many more 
public ones, Of one at Suckenaset, he remarks: 
“Here a man gave some uneasiness, by raising 
objections about the Divine light, as not being uni- 
versal, rendering the doctrine, as he would ex- 
pound it, against reason, urging that the natural 
consequence of it was to hold forth as many Christs 
as people who were enliyhtened by him. ‘l'o which 
I answered, by alluding to the natural sun, which 
enlightens the earth and every dwelling, so that we 
frequently say, when the rays of light from the 
sun come into the room, the sun shines into it; yet 
the sun is not therefore divided, but it is the same 
sun that enlightens the house here, that does an- 
other elsewhere: Even so is the light of Christ: 
he is the true light that enlightens every man com- 
ing into the world. Thus expounding and illus- 
trating the doctrine of the Divine light, the people, 
who were but a few, seemed much affected there- 
with. i had also in my doctrine that day shown 
the kingdom of God or of heaven to be within, and 
that it was equally universal with the light of 
Christ. At this he cavilled likewise, but made no- 
thing of it, for I set forth what the kingdom in this 
place meant, and how it ought to be understood ; 
plainly showing, that by the kingdom of heaven 
was meant the Divine Seed in the heart, otherwise 
called the grace of God, which, as every one makes 
it the rule of their actions, in both moral and re- 
ligious conduct, teaches us our duty to God and 
one another, by which we are brought under the 
government of Christ, and thereby made partakers 
of that peace which may be justly termed the king- 
dom of heaven within. The objections made by 
this forward man, though weak and impertinent, 
gave opportunity to explain the doctrine of the 
gospel more clearly, and although such objectors 
seldom end in any good to themselves, yet good 
often comes out of their objections.” 

(To be continued.) 
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that our words might be fitly spoken, then they 
would carry their own evidence, and be serviceable 
to the hearers. I was very large and particular 
on these heads; there being several clergymen, 
and teachers of other societies, but I did not hear 
of any objection made to the doctrine.” 

He was much engaged in religious services in 
England and Scotland until the year 1722, when 
he was married again, and once more settled at 
his own home. It was not long, however, before 
he felt drawn in the constraining love of the gospel 
to cross the seas, and visit the meetings of his bre- 
thren in America; and being obedient to the Divine 
call, he surrendered his domestic enjoyments, and 
embarked in the Eleventh month, 1726, and after 
a tedious passage of more than eleven weeks, landed 
at Hampton Roads, in Virginia. 

One of his early visits was to Robert Jordan, a 
young Friend, confined in prison for refusing to 
pay priest’s wages. Samuel says, “He was a 
goodly youth, and had a very serviceable ministry. 
His father and [ staid with him all the next day, 
and in the evening went to his house, his wife be- 
ing alone, and although her husband was impri- 
soned, she was cheerful. We had a meeting in the 
prison ; many people came to it, and were orderly.” 
[For an account of R. Jordan, see “ Piety Pro- 
moted,” edit., 1854, vol. iv., p. 377.] 

Proceeding to Chuckatuck, he remarks: “ On 
the road I had some discourse with an ancient 
Friend, concerning the health of the country, we 
supposing people did not live so long in Virginia 
asin Europe. This Friend told me, the first man- 
child born in the province, of English parents, 
lived eighty years, and that many since had 
lived considerably longer; so that it is not the 
climate, but the intemperance of the people that 
shortens their days, for experience made it appear, 
that temperate people lived much the same time 
as they do in Europe. This first-born son of the 
province was a remarkable man; it was said that 
he was disaffected to the then government, and had 
uttered some treasonable expressions against it, and 
for that cause was tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to die for that crime. But when it was 
made appear, that he was the first male-child born 
in the province of the English nation, it was re- 
solved that he should be pardoned. Thus he was 
preserved from that untimely end, to run out na- 
ture’s race, which was eighty years.” 

At a Quarterly Meeting in Surrey county, Vir- 
givia, he met Joshua Fielding, a ministering Friend 
from London, of whom he writes, “ He had visited 
the West India Islands and South Carolina, and 
had travelled by land to North Carolina, about 
five hundred miles, in about three weeks, mostly 
alone, which was a difficult and hazardous attempt. 
Some thought it too great an undertaking, and 
seemed to blame him for it, but he got safely 
through, though he had no provision but what he 
carried with him, and met with about four or five 
houses or plantations in all that five hundred miles’ 
travel, which obliged him to lodge in the woods 
frequently ; but having a small pocket compass, 
that was his guide, when the sun and stars were 
hid from him. | have since heard, that some others 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas. 
(Continued from page 218.) 

“This storm being blown over,” says S. B., “I 
enjoyed quietness, save that I was persecuted for 
church-rates, small tithes, Xc., for the parson would 
not let his dues, as he called them, run on again 
in arrears, but would take it in kind every year, so 
he never had me before a justice again, but if he 
could not have it in one thing, would take another. 
Nothing but my business now lay upon me, save 
the attendance of meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, with marriages and burials, which took up 
pretty much of my time, there being but few to 
attend such services in the country: so that I had 
sometimes long journeys on those occasions.” 

In 1715, he visited the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. In a year or two after, his wife fell 
into ill health, and so continued nearly three years, 
gradually wasting, until her decease in the Kighth 
month, 1719. “She died,” says he, “in a sweet 
frame, often saying nothing troubled her, but that 
she was so easily deceived about the parson’s tithe, 
which being done in ignorance, she was the more 
easy about it.” 

His business having increased, and being will- 
ing to be more entirely at liberty to go on the 
errands of his Lord, he disposed of it entirely, and 
soon after went to visit Friends in the North. Af- 
ter attending the Yearly Meetings at London and 
Bristol and many meetings as he passed along, he 
tame to York, of which he says, “The Yearly 
Meeting at York was large and attended by a great 
humber of ministers of both sexes. I had no time 
till the last meeting, and that was far spent before 
Tbegan, but then | took my time pretty thoroughly, 
being opened very largely in the distinguishing 
between true and false religion, setting them as it 
Were side by side, that they might judge for them- 
selves of both the worship and the ministry, with 
their different effects upon the minds of men and 
Women in regulatiog our passions, and reforming 
our minds. I opened pretty fully the danger that 
Ministers were in, to preach from the letter instead 
of the Spirit; and that our former openings and 
experiences alone were not to be depended upon, 

ut our safest and best support in that work, was 
the immediate ability of the Spirit, opening our 
Wderstaudings in waiter suitable to every state, 


We beseech you, brethren, stand upon your 
guard against the love of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches; the nature of which is to 
choke the good seed, and to render men unfruitful. 
An eager pursuit after the grandeur of this world 
is a certain token of earthly mindedness; and 
those who mind earthly things, are represented by 
the Apostle Paul, “as enemies to the cross of 
Christ.” The beloved disciple of our Lord also 
assures us, that “if any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.” A resolu- 
tion to be rich has destroyed many. This hath 
been verified in the ruinous consequences of an 
earthly, ambitious spirit, pushing men forward in 
the pursuit of greatness, upon hazardous attempts, 
which have too often issued in the fall and ruin of 
themselves and families, the reproach of the So- 
ciety, and great loss to others. 1754, 
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From the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
Mortality in Trades and Professions. 
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Our remarks hitherto have been directed en- 
tircly to coal-mines and colliers, as these are by 
far the most extensive industrial oecupations of the 
kind. The metalliferous mines, such as the tin 
and copper mines of Cornwall, and lead mines of 
Derbyshire, are in pretty much the same pestife- 
rous condition, but in one particular they are still 
more destructive of life than coal mines. In the 
latter the tired workman is lifted from the depths 
of the mines to the surface by a rope. ‘The Corn- 
wall miner, on the other hand, has to carry his 
exhausted body in some cases thousands of feet up 
a series of steep ladders to the mouth of the mine. 
It has been estimated that many miners have thus 
to make an exertion every night equal to climbing 
to the summit of Cader Idris, and this in an up- 
cast shaft used for the extraction of the foul air! 
The disastrous effect upon the already weary miner 
has long been known, yet in only a few of the great 
mines of Cornwall has the tireless arm of the 
steam-engine been called in to save him from this 
unnecessary labour. ‘The machinery used is called 
a man-machine, and differs entirely from that em- 
ployed in coal-pits. In place of a rope, a beam of 
wood or iron descends through the whole length of 
the shaft; this beam, at regular intervals of ten 
feet, has little platforms attached to it, sufficient to 
afford standing-room to a miner; at the sides of 
the shaft are similar platforms, at the same inter- 
vals. At every stroke of the engine the beam 
ascends or descends through the space of ten feet, 
consequently the miner has only to step from the 
fixed platform to the moving one to be lifted ten 
feet every time it ascends. In this manner as 
many as a hundred men are lifted at the same 
time several thousand feet in a few minutes, with- 
out any more exertion than is necessary to make a 
few score steps. This curious invention has mate- 
rially benefited the miner, and where it is used 
there is a manifest absence of the heart disease, 
induced by the climbing of interminable ladders 
placed in an almost vertical position. 

Dr. Greenhow, in his report on the prevalence 
of certain diseases in different districts of Kngland 
and Wales, very clearly proves the deleterious na- 
ture of the lead miners’ employment by the com- 
parisons he wakes between the death rates of the 
men and women of Reeth and Alston, which are 
purely lead-mining districts. In the former, the 
lead miners die at the rate of 2037 per 100,000 
of all ages, whilst their wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters, who are variously employed, die at the re- 
duced rate of 1711 per 100,000; in other words, 
lead mining in this one typical district caused an 
excess of no less than 326 deaths in every 100,000 
inhabitants ; and if we make a comparison rela- 
tive to the prevalence of pulmonary disease be- 
tween the two sexes above the aye of twenty, we 
find the death-rate of the men is double that of 
the women, ‘he evil influence of copper mining 
on the male population is not quite so marked, but 
still it is apparent enough. ‘Thus, in Redruth, in 
which this kind of labour is exclusively carried on, 
we find that in every 100,000 of population, 220 
males die from pulmonary disease more than fe- 
males; and in Penzance, which is exclusively a 
tin-mining district, the superior waste of male over 
female life, in the same population, of all ages, is 

104. 

The mason, like the miner, is particularly liable 
to suffer from the presence of irritating substances 
in the lungs. It has been asserted that in Edin- 


burgh members of the craft rarely live more than 
fifty years. This is doubtless owing to the nature 





of the material they work upon. There is great | boys are employed to sift and sort the heap ; bones, 
reason to suppose that the degree of damage done | glass, woollen and linen rags, old iron, and other 
to the delicate air-cells of the lung is to be mea- metals, have to be eliminated from the mass and 
sured by the nature of the particles inhaled. Thus, |set aside, and the coals and great cinders are ex. 
the ragged portions of granite detached by the|tracted from the useless ashes by the “ hill-men.” 
chisel are much more likely to do harm than the|It would searcely be possible to bring human life 


less irregular dust of the bricklayer. In this| 
manner we can account for the high rate of mor- 
tality said to exist among the masons of our north- 
ern metropolis. The scourers in the potteries ex- 
ercise their fearful trade in an atmosphere loaded 
with pulverized flints, a mineral dust of the most 
distressing character: we are not surprised, there- 
fore, to hear that in this process pulmonary disease 
is still more rampant than among the Edinburgh 
masons, and is little inferior to that of the dry 
grinders of Sheffield, who receive into their lungs 
jagged particles of steel as well as grindstoue dust. 
It will be unnecessary to consider all the trades 


pulmonary affections, if not in a like degree. Thus 
millers are rendered consumptive and asthmatic 
by the floating meal of their mills; snuff-makers 
by the snuff which pervades the air of their places 
of work; pearl button-makers suffer still more 
from the same cause; and the men of Sheflield 
who haft knives with cocoa-wood or ebony, are 
affected with a disease exactly like the hay-asthma. 
The shoddy-grinders of the West Riding, who 
grind and break up rags in a machine called “a 
devil,” are subjected to what they term the shoddy 
fever, in consequence of the devil’s dust given off 
in the tearing process, ‘The dressers and preparers 
of hair, especially of foreign hair, are speedily 
broken in health by the dust and stench produced 
by their operations. 


these trades sink into insignificance, however, when 
compared with the destruction caused by the float- 
ing fluff of flax-mills, ‘These mills employ chil- 
dren of tender years, who have to work in an 
atmosphere loaded with vegetable particles to such 
a degree, that in a measure it clouds the vision. 
The hecklers are the chief sufferers in this depart- 
ment of industry, especially the children, who are, 
many of them, forced to work the same time as 
adults, that is, as long as human nature can pos- 
sibly hold out. We shall have more to say, how- 


bleaching and dyeing works, respecting those trades 
which exhaust the youthful powers of large por- 
tions of the working population, and thus do in- 
finitely more damage to the race than the more 
curious diseases of smaller trades, which may be 
severe enough, but do not affect more than infinites- 
imal portions of the population. 

It would be supposed that workers on decom- 
posing vegetable and animal matter would suffer a 
sickness and mortality only inferior to the artisans 
subjected to the emanations of poisonous metals, 
A prwri, we should say for instance, that dust- 
men, nightmen, and the workers in sewers, would 


The evil effects arising from the prosecution of 


ever, When when we come to consider the effects of 


into closer contact with filth of every kind thay 
we find it to be in the workers in these lay-stalls, 
Yet, strange to say, Dr. Guy, who has investigated 
their sanitary condition, finds them to be amon 
the healthiest of our working population. “ They 
are, with a very few exceptions,” he tells us,“ 
healthy-looking ruddy-cowplexioned race ;” that 
is, they wear their natural rouge under their arti- 
ficial tint, reversing the more fashionable method 
of May Fair. 

“One or two boys,” he tells us, “ whom I saw 
at work, would have been excellent models for the 
artists.’ Our London readers will, perhaps, re- 


which are affected by dust, inasmuch as the arti-|member to have seen troops of robust and rosy- 
sans employed in them are similarly subjected to| 


looking young women, not perhaps in afternoon 
toilet, making their way about five o'clock, from 
the Marble Arch across Hyde Park—these are the 
“ hill-women,” chiefly Irish, trooping home to the 
rookeries of Westminster—their appearance quite 
confirms Dr. Guy’s views as to the healthful ap- 
pearance of these workers. The master scaven- 
gers, who live with all their families amid these 
heaps of dusty desolation, excite the admiration of 
this searcher after truth still more; and at last, 
breaking out of the calm unimpassioned manner 
which the philosophical statist, who deals only with 
general truths, is wont to impose upon himself, he 
thus fairly gives vent to his admiration for the 
genus dustman :— 

“ To conclude this account of the health of this 
very useful class of men, I will merely add that 
the score or so of master scavengers who were 
brought together on more than one occasion by the 
trial already alluded to (an indictment for nuis- 
ance against a lay-stall keeper,) as the origin of 
these inquiries, ave the healthiest set of men I 
have ever seen, I do not think, whether in town 
or country, such a body of men could be brought 
together, except by selection; and it is not going 
too far to assert of them, that if the comparison 
were limited to the inhabitants of London, or our 
large towns, no score of selected tradesmen could 
be tound to match the same number of scavengers 
brought casually together.” 

This is high praise, and doubtless deserved ; 
but few people, however, would have suspected 
that Hygeia clasped so closely to her bosom the 
grimy scavenger in his filthy frock. Dr. Guy, 
however, gives us hard figures for his pleasant 
flourishes. If we compare the scavenger with 
other workmen placed under somewhat similar 
circumstances, he rises triumphant over them. 
Thus, whilst the bricklayer’s labourer, generally a 
very poor [rishman, it is true, suffers from fever a 
ratio of 33} per cent., and the brick-maker 21 per 
cent., the scavenger experiences only 8 per cent. of 
illness from the same cause. ‘This result does seem 


——————— 





be amongst the most unhealthy of the working|astonishing when we remember that savitarians 
classes, and indeed, routine sanitarians would sum-|sometimes attribute so much illness to the presence 
marily tell us that such must be the ease. he}of a neglected dust heap; but as Dr. Guy very 
begrimed and dusty scavenger, whose very name|justly remarks, those emanations which may prove 
is a reproach, spends the best part of his life in|injurious when confined within a small space—and 
clearing away the disgusting refuse of civilization;|our houses, like bell glasses, cover and keep im 
he has yet another duty to perform which brings|numberless impurities—become innoxious when 
him into still closer contact with unsavoury ewa-|fully exposed to the air, We suspect, however, 
nations, The lay-stall, or scavengers’ yard, is of|that the power of ashes to absorb noxious emana- 
course a huge collection of the sweepings of the|tions of all kinds, is at the bottom of the striking 
streets, the refuse of the markets, and the night-|immunity which the scavenger exhibits from all 
soil and dust of the houses, but it is not allowed|febrile complaints. Nightmen and sewer-men, 
to remain in a fermenting and indiscriminate mass.| again, are brought into direct communication with 
Almost as soon as it is deposited, men, women and|the most disgusting, and as the public are led to 
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suppose, the most poisonous animal effluvia; they 
stir in the very nidus of fever, yet it has been re- 
marked by many observers, that they are singularly 
exempt from this disease. Sir Anthony Carlisle 
tells us that out of fifty men employed in the 
sewers in his time, only three had fever. Thak- 
rah declares that out of eighteen examined by his 
assistant, only two had even slight disorders, and 
they informed him that appetite was increased by 
the eflluvia; and finally Dr. Guy tells us that out 
of thirty-four nightmen examined by him, only one 
had had an attack of fever, and he only through 
being out of work for three weeks; he suffered, in 
short, from change of air, and perhaps want of 


food. 


(To be continued.) 





Selected for “The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Ninth month, 1836.—As far as I am capable, 
I feel for thee in thy varied trials, hope thou wilt 
endeavour to bear up under them with as much 
cheerfulness as possible; they will then set easier 
on thee; I have no doubt but as faith and patience 
are abode in, thou wilt be brought through and 
enabled to sit down in the end with cowfort. 

“Do not look for great things—be humble and 
contented. This is a poor grovelling world ; the 
longer I live in it, the less I like its ways.” 

“We had a good meeting; right things were 
uppermost, which crown all.” * * . 

“We had a number of Friends with us Fourth 
and Fifth days, whose company was cheering. R, 
was very clear and lively in the ministry, addressing 
the young, advising from departures from our tes- 
timonies in little things, which the voice of their 
best feelings is against, in their best moments. 

“You will be very careful of all the little folks, 
for they may come to be valuable. Great is the 
responsibility of parents and those entrusted with 
the care of children; by being neglectful and re- 
miss, we incur accountability ; which, in a day to| 
come, we may find heavy on us, and not able to 
discharge it. As a mother, I feel all these things, 
and desire not a fine getting along but consfortante} 
as possible to body and mind ; doing our duty does 


make things so.” 
* & 





ministry, is very helpful.” ys - ” 


isavory, especially that from Dublin. 


THE FRIEND. 


“T feel as if I had a few words to say, which 
may be a little guide in helping to decide [where 
to settle.] After desiring that He whose ways are 
not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts, 
may so open the way, that there may be no doubt 
left in your minds; but, as we are so prone to 
let common considerations, convenience, Xc., in- 
fluence us in our determinations ; I wish to say it 
will be of great importance to , exercised 
as she often is,to have around her feeling friends ; 
mothers in a best sense; for want of the true 
sense and sympathy of the elders and caretakers 
in meetings, many poor, exercised and rightly- 
concerned young persons in the ministry, have not 
had help and gone halting all their days, and so 
have not been able to answer the end of the great 
Head of the church in putting them forth.” 

* * * * Let us remember each other for 
good through our journey in this ‘ vale of tears.’ 
Were it not for the comfort we have one in an- 
other, and the ‘hope that maketh not ashamed,’ 
this world would have but few attractions.” 

“Fourth month, 1837.—On Second-day the 
16th, opened the Yearly Meeting of women Friends. 
A very large collection came quietly together, and 
sat silently until the clerk opened the meeting. * 

* * Epistles from Women’s Yearly Meetings 
in London and Dublin were read; they were 
I felt a de- 
sire, while it was reading, that it might be sent to 
our subordinate meetings, in company with the 
London epistle; I wanted much to mention it, but 
failed, more through diffidence than any other 
thing. At a future sitting, Mary Wistar made this 
proposition, which was quickly and freely united 
with. Many excellent comments were made on 
the epistles, and grateful feelings acknowledged 
that fellowship and oneness of feeling should be 
still left among us in a society capacity amidst the 
provings and close trials of the day. Similar to 
this were the remarks of Beulah Sansom, E. P., 
and others. In a very feeling manner supplica- 
tion was made by Sarah Emlen; the meeting then 
closed ; it was a memorable opportunity. At the 
afternoon sittivg, proceeded with the Epistles; that 
from Virginia was a very lively epistle. They 
seem so sensible of their weak and reduced state, 
yet holding on; I thought the spirit of many pre- 
sent saluted them in gospel feeling; they being 





“The sympathy and care of sensible} brought near on reading their valuable communi- 
and experienced Friends to those exercised in the|cation. * * * 


The meeting then adjourned 
until nine next morning; when, I hope, we may be 


“Ts it not better for young ministers not to take| fresh for the state of Society, and oh, that we may 


too much at a time? ‘This for future service for 
us all, not faulting any. ‘The pattern shown in 
the mount,’ safe to go by. 

“T came home from West-town stronger and 
better in health than I went. Attended the va- 
rious sittings of the committee, which 8. Bettle 
says is as many hours sitting as the Yearly Meet- 
ing, if it held from Second-day morning until 
Seventh-day. We had an interesting time in the 
school; much unity and good feeling among us in 
the engagement and some fresh ability to endea- 
vour to try to have things brought into and kept in 
good order, in the dress of boys and girls, and 
their language and behaviour. I experienced a 
low time in feeling on Fourth-day night, almost 
ready to fear that through our hands the concern 
Would suffer, but, in an opportunity with the cbil- 
dren before meeting on Fifth-day morning, was 
made thankful in finding the little strength in- 
creased to plead with the children relievingly, af- 


fording faith to believe, that He who furnished|the spirit of meekness and wisdom, for their help,| which it needed. 
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tifications of a vain world, and not to ‘ pursue ly- 
ing vanities; such forsake their own mercies.’ 

“Beulah Sansom was exercised for those who 
out of sight of their parents, as had fallen under 
her notice, would put on something they would not 
be willing they should see, and hide the volume 
they ought not to read, Xc., Ke. 

“Our dear friend, Mary Wistar, mentioned that 
young persons were apt to think deviations in 
dress, Xc., ‘little things; called the attention of 
mothers to it; and, that she believed overseers 
ought to extend care to such. Just at the close of 
the sitting this afternoon, E. P. addressed the 
young women very feelingly; it seemed indeed, 
‘line upon line,’ Xe. 

“At eleven o'clock, the meeting convened, (the 
Select Meeting having met at eight.) An epistle 
from the Men’s Yearly Meeting in London was 
read; it was addressed to this Yearly Meeting on 
the subject of slavery; there was also an address 
by our Meeting for Sufferings to the people of the 
United States on that subject, containing also a 
brief account of the wrongs and the consequent 
sufferings of the Indian natives, driven from the 
land of their forefathers to seek a precarious living 
in the wilderness beyond the Mississippi, calculated 
to awaken the attention of the community and to 
open the hearts of the feeling part thereof to their 
wrongs; and it may be that the prayers of many 
may ascend and reach the ear of the Lord of Sa- 
baoth who, in his own time, may relieve these and 
also the class above alluded to. It was a solemn 
appeal, and approved by the meeting. 

“ Fifth-day—Attended Arch-Street Meeting. 
D. C. was extensively engaged in the ministry. 
A. R., and her husband, both appeared in that line, 
and each with an affectionate addressto the youth as 
also our friend H.S. She seemsto live where good is. 

“ At our afternoon sitting, the report on Indian 
affairs was very interesting; that poor afilicted 
|people have again suffered loss of their crops by 
another freshet and early frost, so as to make it 
necessary to send relief. Six hundred dollars 
was expended in corn and potatoes to help them 
through the winter. I thought, could a little of 
this like care be afforded those who have been sent 

\from our southern colonies to the wilds beyond the 
Mississippi, how glad many of us would be. Will 
there not be, on a larger scale, by the humane, re- 
lief sent to them, as dear B. Sansom observed on 
the reading of the report, ‘ that every sensible, cor- 
eens feeling mind would be rejoiced to hear that a 
‘little of the overflowings of our cup had turned 








be able to enter thereinto with a sight of our true|to the help of the Indians.’ 


state, and of what may become us now. 


“The reply to the annual query of deceased 


“ Third-day morning.-—Met as proposed, when | Friends was read; in allusion to these being re- 
the first, second and third queries were read, and | moved, our friend, S. Emlen, was engaged to. call, 


the answers thereto from the several Quarterly|from a sense of its being required, to the young 
Meetings. Friends seemed prepared to labour re-|and younger, to come to ‘ the help of the Lord,’ &e.; 
newedly and honestly, on account of the deficien-|also, E. P. supplicated to. that effect. We had, I 
cies among us as represented in the answers, very |think, a good meeting. _ ; 

especially on the subject of plainness of speech, of} “ During our sitting, Sixth-day, feeling addresses 
address, and of apparel; mothers were encouraged | from several dear Friends flowed to the youth and 
to be faithful; overseers and other concerned|to those further advanced. Beulah Sansom al- 
Friends were urged to be watchful in these and |luded again to the concern of carefully attending 
other matters of deficiencies, and faithful. It did|religious meetings. The fruits and testimony of 
seem to be a time of much labour and of feeling|age and well-tried experience were before us, show- 
attending it. It is greatly to be hoped it will being it is good to trust in the Lord, and to wait 
helpful to many. It was remarked, there was|often upon him, both in meetings and in retirement 
more honesty and clearness in the answers than at|at other times. That summing up the whole, we 
some other times. Adjourned till four o'clock, | must acknowledge holy help has been near to own 
when the remaining queries were considered ;|and assist in conducting the affairs of the meeting, 
treating with offenders as the discipline directs in|and giving to the church at home and abroad that 
Praise in secret was sent forth 


that, for our present necessity, would be near and| was recommended in a feeling manner by our dear|as incense from many hearts, so it seemed to me ; 
bless the labour to some of the dear children, and| friend H. G.; also an address by her to the young|and under quiet and much feeling, the meeting 


Preserve the concern to the eredit of Society.” 


women inviting them to forsake pleasures and gra-| concluded,” 
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For “Tho Friend.” 
The Chinese Sugar Cane. 

We find, in the North American, a communica- 
tion from Milton Conard on the cultivation of the} “ Having glanced at some of the causes which 
sorghum plant, read at a meeting of the Phila-|have operated to discourage the cultivation of the 
delphia Agricultural Society on the 7th inst. In|cane as aregular farm product, I shall now present 
a report to the same society, in the early part of|a few facts, which doubtless are entitled to weight 
last year, M. Conard gave the result of his experi-|in the decision of a question of this kind. 


the mills to work up the crop in due season. On 
this account some lots of cane are completely ruin- 
ed; yielding a product worse than valueless. 





“Of Seed.— Procure that which is pure and ripe 
and have all light seed blown out of it, that none 
but the heaviest may be planted. 

“ Soil and Location.—Heavy clay, or flat soils 
in our latitude, are unfavourable to its early ma, 
turity, therefore select a location free from liabilit 
to excessive moisture, in a protected Situation, or 
if possible, having a southern exposure. ; 


ments in raising the cane and the manufacture of} “In almost all cases that have come under m 
syrup from it in the previous season. He now de- 
tails the experience of another year, which, with 
the observations accompanying it, will, we think, 
be interesting to many of our readers, and valua- 
ble to all who design participating in the cultiva- 
tion referred to. ‘The report says: 

“As the success or failure of an enterprise cannot 
fairly be determined without taking into view the 
various attendant circumstances; and as the opi- 
nion may exist in some minds, from the ill success 
the past season, that the ‘sorgho experiment’ is a 
failure, I will briefly allude to some of the causes 
which have militated against it. I am free here 
to admit, that as this plant is andigenows only to 
latitudes lower than our own, we may ¢zpect to en- 
counter some difficulty in securing a perfect develop- 
ment of the cane, and of its seed in some seasons, 
even with all the precautions which experience may 
throw around its management and culture. Yet it 
is altogether possible that a more minute acquaint- 
ance with its habits of growth, with its needs, its 
predilections of soil, of situation, &c., may enable 
the attentive cultivator in ours, and even higher 
latitudes, to guard against the misadventures which 
have heretofore so frequently attended the experi- 
ment. 

“Tn the cultivation of the sorgho the past season, 
the first unavoidable impediment was met in the 
untimely frosts which occurred during the first fort- 
night of the month of June. This extreme low 
temperature, which was so nearly fatal to our 
cereals, and injurious to the grass crop, so chilled 
and froze the young sorgho plants in many situa- 
tions as to cause their immediate death; and in 
many others made them so sickly as to render them 
an easy prey to aphides and other noxious insects, 
producing a lingering, though certain extinction of 
the plants. So fatal indeed was the frost of the 
fourth of June, that in many of the lots of cane 
having a northern exposure, or on cold, flat soils, 
there was not a single stalk left to chide the un- 
wary experimenter with his injudicious choice of 
location. This fatality accompanied the sorgho crop, 
in some degree, throughout the country, in the west 
as well as in the east, wherever those untimely frosts 
were felt. And it is but fair to remark here that, 
owing to a want of knowledge, on the part of many 
persons, of the habits of this new product, of its 
manner of growth, etc., some were induced, from 
its apparent insignificance, in the early part of the 
season to treat it with utter neglect, leaving it to 
chance and the mercy of the weeds, until they saw, 
to their astonishment, that, by virtue of its pecu- 
liar tenacity of life, it was disposed to vanquish 
alike its adversaries, the weeds, and the easily ex- 
cited prejudices of its owners. Then, and not till 
then, did many who planted it for the first time 
come to its rescue. As a consequence of this neglect, 
as well as from unfavourable choice of soil, together 
with the unavoidable obstacle above alluded to, 
much of the cane was undeveloped in its growth on 
the occurrence of the first severe autumn frosts. 
This backward and imperfect growth after being 


several times frozen, wasin some instances gathered 


and taken to the mill along with the more mature 
cane, thus materially injuring the product, both in 
guality and comparative quantity. 

“Superadded to all this was, the utter inability of 


“Of Planting and Culture.—As the seeds are 
small, and the plants at first are slender and weak 
a thorough pulverization of the soil before planting 
is necessary. Ground incapable of this is unfit for 
sorgho. The seed should be in the ground, in this 
latitude, by the first or middle of May. It must 
be planted shallow, or much of it fails to germinate 
—from half to three-fourths of an inch in depth js 
plenty. Three or four times as much seed should 
be planted as is designed to stand. At first har. 
rowing, it may be partially thinned, and afterwards 
they should be reduced to “ about one stalk to three 
superficial feet,” observing to remove such suckers 
and inferior stalks as are likely to be backward in 
ripening. The crop should receive a thorough 
dressing after harvest, as its principal growth is 
frequently after this period. Careful culture “ pays” 
better than slovenly farming in this as well as for 
all other crops. 

“ Time of Culting.—As to the time for cutting, ng 
exact rule can be specified, as much will depend on 


notice, where the cane was planted at all carefully, 
on tolerably good land, and soil of suitable quality, 
and not too much neglected in the cultivation, the 
crop has been a paying one; and has yielded a 
|profit to the farmer nearly twofold that derived 
from acorn crop. ‘This will be seen by a glance 
at the following figures. One hundred and seventy 
gallons is believed to be an under-estimate of the 
average product per acre, on twelve lots of cane 
(ranging from one half to three and three-fourths 
acres each, and growing on farms nearly contiguous 
ito each other, which came under my notice, both 
\in their cultivation and management—of which I 
jay speak, therefore, with the greater confidence : 
170 gals. syrup, at 5Ve. per gal. $35.00 
Deduct for making, 123¢. per gal. 21.25 


Which leaves net per acre $63.75 
“ With theseason as it was, 45 bushels corn would 
be as much as could be expected on similar soil, 
and with such treatment; and as the sorgho seed|the season and the condition of the crop. But it 
did not generally ripen, we will place the seed tops} may be remarked that there is /ess danger of in- 
and blades against the cornfodder ; and we have|jury to ripe than to green cane from freezing, either 
the comparison between the crops as follows: before or after being cut, but in either case, and 
Net produce per acre of sorgho $63.75 | more especially in the green cane, by freezing, its 
45 bushels corn, at 70 cents 31.50 | cellular structure is broken up; and from this cause 
—— | the juice in the stalk is predisposed to sour as soon 
Balance in favour of sorgho, peracre $32.25  |as the temperature rises again; hence the import 
“ Although I have given 170 gallons as the aver-| ance of strict attention at this period. 
age per acre of 12 lots of cane grown near me, yet| ‘A few hours will suffice to put a small crop in a 
with all the untoward circumstances attendant| safe condition, on the approach of a severe freeze. 
upon its cultivation and manufacture, several in-| /¢¢pe cane may be kept a longer time after cutting 
stances have come within my knowledge where) than green ; but the latter will remain sound for 
from 200 to 300 gallons have been realized, and) several weeks, if secured from freezing. Care 
in a few cases over 350 gallons have been obtained.| should also be taken to secure the cut cane from 
One lot of 24 acres of sod ground, capable of pro-| liability to heat or mould, by removing the blades 
\ducing say 60 bushels of corn per acre, yielded and tops soon after cutting, and by not placing too 
560 gallons, or 249 gallons per acre, of syrup, ac-| great a quantity together. The tops may be taken 
kuowledged to be equal in quality to the best article} off at the second joint, as this portion is believed to 
of syrup or molasses in the market. This crop was} be more valuable for fodder than for syrup. Time 
raised on an adjoining farm; it was well managed,/and labour may be saved by having a pair of 
nothing more; it was a good deal thinned and /tressels, of suitable length and height, upon which 
otherwise injured by the late frosts of June; rows|the cane when cut may be thrown—this will faci- 
4 feet apart, and stalks in the drills about 9 inches) litate the subsequent operation of topping, blading 
apart, on an average. and tying into convenient bundles. No cane that 
“The quantity of syrup made at our place the/is sot fairly shot out in head should ever go to 
past season was about 3300 gallons—over 50 hhds.|the mill, as it evidently injures the quality of the 
\—and of this quantity there could not have been|syrup, and is the first to spoi/. The blades are 
\less than 3000 gallons of excellent quality, and) most conveniently cured and handled, by hauling 
giving entire satisfaction to the parties for whom it|them from the field promiscuously in their green 
jwas made. The balance, 300 gallons, was mostly|state, and spreading them on the sod; where they 
inferior, and some of it is of no value as a syrup,|may be turned and managed as you would hay. 
owing to the bad condition of the cane. “Tn conclusion, I may remark that my observa- 
“The aggregate of syrup made in this and adja-|tions during the past year, have chiefly relieved 
cent townships, as near as [ could learn, amounted) me from the anxiety I felt before, in reference to 
the past season to about 15,000 gallons, or upwards) the hybridization of the sorgho with other plants of 
of 238 hogsheads. the same family, and also in regard to its delerto- 
“In 1858, the whole amount made in the same|ration by the force of climate, soil or other causes. 
‘circle could not have exceeded 2500 gallons.” With regard to the former, ordinary sagacity and 
The writer's method of manufacture and fixtures} prudence will readily counteract any tendency there 
were essentially the same as in 1858, with such|may be to mix with other plants. And of the lat- 
slight modifications as were required to adapt them| ter there did not appear to be any appreciable dif- 
to the amount of work to be done, and to econo-| ference in the weight of the juice of the riper lots 
mize fuel. He adds a few suggestions, attention to| of cane between the last and former years; nor 
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which may in measure obviate some of the diflicul-| was there any difference in the yield, other than 
'ties which have frequently occurred in the cultiva-| must have arisen from the different conditions of 
tion and management of the cane and its prepara-|the cane. Nevertheless, important advantages may 
arise from the fresh importation of seed from other 





jtion for the mill, Xe. 
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countries, and carefully experimenting upon their 
respective saccharine values, and their adaptation 
to our soil and climate. Mitton Conarp.” 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
cia aiapie. 
For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JANE HOSKINS. 
(Continued from page 220.) 


During the time of her closest trials, about the 
close of the Sixth, or beginning of the Seventh 
month, 1714, Thomas Wilson and James Dickin- 
son, on a religious visit to Friends and others in 
America, were at the meetings at and around 
Philadelphia. Jane says, “I was present at a 
meeting they had at Plymouth, which, on account 
of the great gathering of people, was held under 
jhe trees. Thomas, in the exercise of his gift, was 
ed to treat on several subjects, which, making a 
great impression on my mind at that time, and 
tending to confirm me in the faith I made open 
profession of, I still remember. He was led to 
speak of David's bringing the ark of the Lord 
from the house of Obededom; also the festival, a 
sacrifice he offered to the Lord, and his dispensing 
the bread, flesh, and wine to the multitude, to the 
women as well as to the men; which Thomas re- 
peated two or three times, from thence inferring 
the Lord’s influencing females, as well as males 
with Divine authority, to preach the gospel to the 
nations. 

“He spake largely on the passage of the captive 
maid, and her service to her lord and master; and 
in a powerful manner set forth the privileges which 
the true members of the church of Christ enjoy un- 
der his peaceable government. He also spake 
prophetically concerning the work of sanctification 
which some were under; saying, the Lord would 
bring the faithful through all to his glory, and the 
solid comfort of the afflicted, though some might 
be like David, in the horrible pit, Xe. These and 
divers other subjects which he mentioned, greatly 
affected me, and reached me in such a manner, 
that I was much broken, and said in my heart, 
surely all here will be not only convinced, but con- 
verted by the eternal Word of God, unto the true 
faith of Christ our Lord, who came to seek and to 
save all who should believe in his pure name. I 
thought none could withstand the doctrine preach- 
ed, it being with great power and Divine authority, 
not as that of the scribes or hireling priests. What 
made it further remarkable to me was, that the 
Friend where they dined, insisted on my going 
with them, and it being in my way home, with fear 
and trembling, I complied, and being sat down in 
the house, Thomas Wilson fixed his eyes upon me, 
which made me conclude he saw something in me 
that was wrong. I arose and went out, being much 
affected, but heard him say, ‘ What young woman 
isthat? She is like the little captive maid I have 
been speaking of this day. May the Lord of my 
life strengthen her; she will meet with sore trials; 
but if she is faithful, the Lord will fit her for his 
service.’ He further remarked, that he saw the 
Lord was at work in me for good, and would in his 
time bring me through all.’ 

“These hints have since been of service to me, 
when almost overwhelmed in trouble, and I think 
should never be forgotten. I do not mention them 
IN ostentation, but bow in awful reverence, as with 
my mouth in the dust, rendering to the great Au- 
thor of all our mercies, adoration and praise; 
may it now be given unto Him, and forever. Amen.” 




























































Jane Fenn still continued under trial of mind, 


and under the temptation mentioned before, of stay-| _ — 
ing away from religious meetings. She says, “ The When Jesus tarried with the twelve, no want of bread 


Friends with whom I lived, and many neighbour- 


ing Friends sympathized deeply with me, and in- 


timated their concern that I had left off going to 
meetings, and begged, as those with whom I lived 
-_ me full liberty to go, both on First and week- 

ays, that I would comply with their request, and 
go with them as before. Their arguments had 
weight with me, and I went, but had not sat long 
before the concern to stand up and speak a few 
words came powerfully upon me, with this close 
hint; ‘this may be the last offer of this kind thou 
wilt be favoured with, embrace it, I will be thy 
strength, and exceeding great reward.’ I then 
said, ‘ Lord, I will submit, be thou with me, take 
away the fear of man, thou shalt have my whole 
heart.’ And sitting awhile, I felt the aboundings 
of heavenly love towards God and his people to 
arise in my soul, in which I stood up, and, after 
pausing a little, like a child, spoke a few words 
which were given me, and sat down in the enjoy- 
ment of heavenly life. he Friends were sensibly 
affected, and as many said afterwards, it was a 
time not to be forgotten. And so it was to me in- 
deed, for I went home rejoicing, and renewed my 
promise of future obedience; but though I cannot 
charge myself with wilful disobedience, yet for fear 


of a forward spirit I have, I believe, been guilty of| 


the sin of omission. And though it is dangerous 
and criminal to withhold the word of the Lord, 
yet, oh, saith my soul, may all who are called to 
this honourable work of the ministry, carefully 
guard against being actuated by a forward spirit 
which leads into a ministry that will neither edify 
the church, nor bring honour to our holy High 
Priest, Christ Jesus. As the tree is known by its 
fruits, so is such ministry known by its effects, pro- 
ducing death instead of life, and such as offer this, 
will sooner or later sit down in sorrow and con- 
demnation, for running before the true Guide. 

“ About this time, [1714—1715], the Lord was 
graciously pleased to renew his merciful visitation 
unto the Friends and inhabitants of North Wales 
and Plymouth; many of the youth were reached, 
and by the effectual operation of Divine and hea- 
venly life, brought into true submission to the cross 
of Christ; several were called to the ministry, and 
engaged to speak in the authority of the gospel, 
which is now the same as formerly, the power of 
God unto salvation, unto all who receive it with 
meekness, and truly believe in, and patiently wait 
for the inward and spiritual appearance of Christ, 
our holy Redeemer. Among the many thus fa- 
voured, was our dear and well-beloved Friend and 
brother, John Evans, who was blessed with an ex- 
cellent gift in the ministry, and being faithful to 
his heavenly calling, became an able publisher of 
the gospel; preaching it in the demonstration and 
power of God. He was careful to discharge his 
trust according to Divine ability, yet was not for- 
ward, but patient in waiting for the motions of life, 
by which he attained experience, and knew when 
to speak, and when to be silent. In this, as in his 
love of silence, he was exemplary, he was likewise 
blessed with the christian virtues of brotherly love, 


and universal charity; and being endowed with a| 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELIEF IN EXTREMITY. 


had they, 
At marriage-feast, in desert wild, he fed them day by day. 
Fish to the net, or to the hook, came in the time ot need, 
And barley loaves grew hundred-fold, the multitude to 
feed. 
Whilst rugged hills, and grassy plain, they trod with 
wearied feet, 
His loving-kindness still supplied all necessary meat. 


But the day came to them at last, of earthquake and of 
gloom, 

Which saw the Just One crucified, and laid in Joseph’s 
tomb. 

Then lost tosight the hand that fed,—with careful thought 
imbued, 

They looked around from whence to gain supply of daily 
food ; 

Then to the sea-side, old resort, to labour they retreat, 

From its prolific fruitfulness to gather present meat. 


They toiled with eager earnestness the hours of night 
away, 

Till looking down on labour vain, came up the rosy day; 

Then as the night’s dim stars of light, closed up each 
twinkling eye, 

The Master, full of grace and love, upon the shore drew 
nigh. 

With stirring words of kindly cheer, he did the fishers 
greet, 

And owns them children, as he asks, say, “ Have ye 
any meat ?” 


With failing hope, and feeble faith, the fasting ones in 
woe 

Responded to his questioning, the truthful answer, “No!” 

Then came to them his word of power, to comfort and 
to bind, 

“Upon the right side of the ship, cast ye your net, and 
find.” 

Prompt at his bidding, as again the labour they repeat, 

At once, with full abundance blest, they gather store of 
meat. 





Dear Saviour, even in this day, thy faithful children 
know, 

The ” of nature and of grace, from thee alone can 

ow, 

Where thou art manifest within, there heavenly joy 
o’erflows, 

| Whilst feasts of spirit-strengthening food, thy bounty 
still bestows. 

Then each poor, humble, hungering one, may with re- 
joicing eat 

Of thy inspoken word of Life, pure soul-sustaining meat. 


When thou, to prove our faith and love, in secret hast 
withdrawn, 

And we must pass through nights of gloom and fasting 
e’en till dawn ; 

Whilst with soul-sinking toil we seek in half despairing 
pain, 

From mercies past, in memory stored, some spirit-food 
to gain: 

’Tis all in vain, where’er for help, or comfort we retreat, 

|For till Thou comest with supply, we shall not gather 

meat. 


Then, in our hour of deepest want, thou dost in love 
draw nigh, 

Where we, in secret exercise, our feeble labours ply ; 

Then, lo! thy voice of comforting speaks strengthening 
to the mind, 

“Cast ye your net aright, and now, your souls shall 
substance find.” 

Then inward hungering and toil, make every morsel 
sweet, 

Which thou in love dost bless for us, and furnish us to 
eat. N. 


—_——__~+2__—_ 


Seeing it is evident that evil communications 








good understanding, was a man of sound judgment, | Corrupt good manners, we recommend with much 
wherefore I always esteemed him as an elder bro-|ffeetion to our young friends, that they be very 
ther, and gave him the right hand of fellowship. |¢areful to avoid all such company, as by a light 
He was an instrument of help and good to me in|and vain conversation, would tend to alienate their 
my infant state in religion, which in point of gra-|minds from the love of virtue and sobriety ; for 
titude I ought never to forget. Oh, may 1 con-|“ the discourse of fools is irksome, and their sport 
duct in such a manner through this state of pro-|!8 12 the wantonness of sin. If thou be among the 
bation, as that my latter end may be like his.” indisereet, observe the time, tarry not there, but be 

(To be continued.) continually among men of understanding.” 1734, 
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For “The Friend.” 
Testimony against Violence and Swearing. 


When Francis Howgill was brought before the 
court at Appleby in the year 1664, the judge said, | 
“The times being dangerous, and people under 
pretence of conscience violating the laws, and| 
hatching treasons and rebellions, although J have 
nothing of that kind to charge against you, yet 
seeing you did refuse to take the oath of allegiance 
at the last assizes, the daw doth presume such per- 
sons to be enemies to the king and government.” 

F. Howgill replied, Thou very well knowest, 
upon how very slender an account, or mune, I was 
brought before thee, when thou wast pleased to} 
tender me the oath, though I believe thou and the 
rest of the court knew that it was a principle| 
amongst us, not to swear at all. Many reasons [} 
then gave to show, that I did not refuse the oath 
out of obstinacy, but conscientiously, and am not} 
of them, who make religion a cloak of malicious- 
ness, nor conscience a cloak to carry on plots and | 
conspiracies; the Lord hath redeemed me and 
many more out of these things. I desire that my| 
verbal promise to appear at the next assizes may 
be accepted. 

Judge.—You must enter into bond in this dan- 
gerous time. 

A day or two after Francis was called again ; 
when the judge spoke against treasons and rebel- 
lions; saying these things were carried on under| 
colour of conscience and religion—and he reflected 
on the Quakers. 

Howgill—As to those things I am clear. I 
hope neither the court nor country have any thing 
to lay to my charge. I bless the Lord I have 
nothing to accuse myself with, for I have peace, 
and seek it with all men. 

Judge.—What do you tell us of conscience; we 
meddle not with that; but you contemn the laws, 
keep great meetings, and go not to church, 

Howgill.—It hath been a doctrine always, and 
a received principle, as anything we believe, that 
Christ’s kingdom could not be set up with carnal 
weapons, nor the gospel propagated by force of 
arms, nor the church of God built with violence. 
The Prince of peace is manifest among us, and 
we cannot learn war any more; but can love our| 
enemies, and forgive those that do evil to us; and 
though this unhappy contrivance hath fallen 
among some men, who have brought trouble on 
the country, and misery on themselves, we have 
no hand in it, This is the truth, and if I had 
twenty lives, I would engage them all, that the 
body of the Quakers will never have any hand in 
war, or things of that nature, that tend to the 
hurt of others; and if any such, whom you repute 
to be Quakers, be found in such things, I do, be- 
fore the court here, and before all the country, 





jat no more meetings. 


Judge——You must enter into bonds, and come| In his answer why judgment should not be given 
‘against him, he reminded the court that Bisho 
Howgill—I cannot do that; if I should, I Usher says that the Waldenses denied all swear. 
should be treacherous to God and my own con- ing in their age from the command of Christ and 
science, and even you yourselves and this people the apostle James; and the Bishop of Exeter cites 
would think me a hypocrite. /many ancient fathers, proving that the christians, 
The court ordered him to prison, and as he was for the first three hundred years, did not swear, so 
going, he turned and said to the people, “ The fear) that it is no new doctrine. 
of God be amongst you all.” Judge.—Will you say upon your honest word, 
At the summer assizes he was again brought to, that they denied all swearing? 
the bar before another judge. Howgill.—What I have said is true. 
Judge——Here is an indictment against you! So the judge did not ask him to swear that what 
for refusing to swear; you must plead guilty, or| he had asserted was true. 
not guilty. Judge.—Why do you not come to church and 
Howgill—I will lay the true state of the case! hear service, and be subject to the law, and to every 
before thee. Iwas born and brought up in this! ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake ? 
country; my carriage and_conversation is known,| Howgill.—I am subject; and for that cause do 
that I have walked peaceably towards all men, as! we pay taxes, tribute and custom, and give unto 
I hope my countrymen can testify. About a year|Czesar the things that are his, and unto God the 
ago, being in a neighbouring market-town, about) things that are his; viz., worship, honour and obe- 
my lawful occasions, I was sent for by a high con-|dience. But if thou meanest the parish assemblies, 
stable out of the market to the justice of peace,!I tell thee faithfully, I am persuaded, and that 
before whom I went. They had nothing to lay to! upon good grounds, that their teachers are not the 
my charge, but fell to asking me questions to en-| ministers of Christ, nor their worship the worship 





/snare me about our meetings, and when they could of God. 


find no-occasion, they seemed to tender me the oath} Judge.—Well, I sce you will not swear, nor 
of allegiance, though they never read it to me, nor conform, nor be subject, and you think we deal 
did I positively deny it; yet they committed me’ severely with you. 

to prison. At next session the judge declared my| Howgill— Yes, I do think so indeed, that you 
mittimus was insufficient, and he then tendered me! deal severely with us for obeying the command of 
the oath. 'Christ. Canst thou show me that any of those 

Judge.—I am come to execute the law, and the! for whom the act was made, have been proceeded 
law requires an oath—I pray you show which way against by this statute, though I envy no man’s 
we shall proceed. liberty ? 

Howgill—lI shall. In the mouth of two or| Judge.—QOh, yes! I can instance you many up 
three witnesses every truth is confirmed, and we) and down the country, that are premunired. [ 
never denied to give, and are still ready to give have pronounced sentence myself against divers. 
evidence for the king in any matter for ending} Howgill—What, against the papists? 
strife between man and man in truth and right-{| Judge —No. 
eousness, and this answers the substance of the} Howgill—What then, against the Quakers? 
law. We scruple an oath only on a conscientious;So [ have heard. It seems, then, that statute 
account, for fear of breaking the command of) which was made against papists, thou lettest them 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, which if we do,| escape, and executest it against the Quakers. 
there is none of you able to plead our cause with} Judge—Well, you will mect in great numbers, 
Him. and do increase; but there is a new statute which 

Judge.—But why do you not go to church, but) will make you fewer. 
meet in houses and private conventicles, which the) Howgill—If we must suffer, it is for Christ’s 
law forbids? sake and for well doing. 

Howgill.-—-We meet only for the worship of the) Then the judge pronounced in a faint, low voice, 
true God in spirit and in truth, having the primi-! You are put out of the king’s protection and bene- 
tive christians for our example, and to no other fit of the law. Your lands are confiscated to the 





lend but that we may be edified and God glorified; king during your life, and your goods and chattels 


and where two or three are met together in the! forever, and you are to be prisoner during life. 
name of Christ, and he is in the midst of them,| Howgill—Hard sentence for obeying the com- 
there is a church. mand of Christ; but I am content, and in perfect 
Judge——Will you answer to your indictment? | peace with the Lord—and the Lord forgive you all. 
F. Howgill having never heard it, the clerk read| Judge—If you will yet be subject to the laws, 
it; which, importing that he had wilfully, obsti-|the king will show you mercy. 





deny them—they are not of us. 

The associate justices strove to incense the judge 
against him, charging Friends with meeting again 
as soon as out of prison, increasing upon them, 
and that their meetings were dangerous. 

Howgill.—Notwithstanding here has been dili- 
gent inquiry by the grand jury concerning the 
plot, what have you found against the Quakers ? 

Judge.—There was one Faweet, a Quaker, that 
is run away, that was an intelligencer from Dur- 
ham. 

Howgill—Faweet has been disowned by us 
these six years; nor do I believe he has pretended 
to come among us these two years. It is unkind 
to represent us thus hardly to the country. God 
is with us, and hath kept us from evils and tempta- 
tions of this nature, of plotting and fighting, not- 
withstanding all the sufferings we have passed 
through. 


nately and contemptuously denied to swear, when| Howgill.—The Lord hath showed mercy to me, 
the oath was tendered, he replied, I deny it. and I have done nothing against the king, nor 

Judge.—What do you deny? government, nor any man, blessed be the Lord, 

Howgill.—The indictment. and therein stands my peace. It is for Christ's 

Judge—Did you not deny to swear? sake I suffer, aud not for evil doing. 

Howgill.—I gave to the court the substance of} He was remanded to prison, where he continued 
the oath, as you all know. I also told you that I) until death released him, being nearly five years 
did not deny it out of obstinacy or wilfulness, nei-| from his first commitment. Illegally taken up 
ither in contempt of the king’s law and govern-| while engaged at his usual business, without charge 
ment, for I would rather choose my liberty than|of any breach of the law, and nothing alleged 
bonds. I have a wife and children, and some! against him but being a Quaker, they tendered 
estate, that we might subsist on and do good to|him the oath of allegiance, knowing that Friends 
others, and I know all this lies at stake; but if it could not swear, and imprisoned him, though he 
were my life also, I durst not but do as I do, lest) had shown no want of respect for the government. 
[ should incur the displeasure of God. And do/In this way all our christian testimonies, and the 
you judge I would lose my liberty wilfully, and|loyalty of Friends to the King of kings were 
‘suffer the spoiling of my estate, and the ruining) proved, and which all true Quakers feel bound to 
of my wife and children, in obstinacy and wilful-|sustain in the faee of the world, as firmly at this 
ness? Surely not. day as at any period. Invariably they carried 
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out the christian dispensation in the spirit of love |be first found, that in their light the shadow on the 


With such historical precedents and recollec- 


to all men, against bloodshed, to set up or to pull dial might be seen and read. Then, history must/ tions, it seems difficult to conceive, on any natural 


down government, to resist the current of iniquity, also reflect its light on the past, to aid in the right/ 
or spread their principles in the earth. \reading of the shadow. ‘This silence was a seed| 
cen of time, to open itself by degrees, and scatter its 

From the “ North British Review.” | fryit in its season. 
The Silence of Scripture, In the discussion of this evidence we think some 
In the Silence of Scripture, lies a Negative In- |instances should be omitted, that have been too 
ternal Evidence and Teaching. It is a buried |hastily included, such as the silence of the Scrip- 
evidence and teaching, not like the body of Moses, |tures as to the secrets of creation, a plurality of 
where no man might find it to this day; but like| worlds, and like matters of natural interest, but 
the seed-corn, to be found and to be fruitful in its|not to the purpose of a revelation of the will of 
season. Silence may only be a cover for ignorance, God; such also as the silence of Scripture as to 
a silence of necessity; proceeding from an un- |the secrets of our future state, because the revela- 


principles, how four separate writers of the life of 
Christ should, if left to their own impulses, have 
omitted both the birth-year, month, and day of an 
event which, in their view, was to change the reli- 
gion of the world. 

But is it so that we cannot make out from the 
New Testament the time of the nativity? Those 
whose attention has not been specially called to it, 
will be surprised how little has been or can be 
made out of the most ingenious and elaborate sift- 
ing of the hiuts in the four Gospels. Luke gives 
us the chief notes of the time. (Luke iii. 1-3, 23.) 


thinking mind, or unfeeling heart,—that nothing, 
out of which nothing comes. ‘To be an Evidence, 
it must be of design, and not of necessity; not! 


'tion of such matters, it is natural to think, was 
‘impossible to our present faculties, as well as, for 


many good reasons, undesirable in our present lot. 


only so, but of wise, far-seeing design, into the |For a different reason we would exclude the secrets 
ways and workings of human nature; of a fore-|of unfulfilled prophecy, which by turns excite and 
sight and sagacity far beyond the human, which |baftle curiosity, because, had they not done so, such 
no writer would have thought on, nor reader looked |prophecies might have fulfilled themselves. For 
for,—nay, where all readers, beforehand, would |the present, we limit our inquiry to the silence of 
have looked for speech, unreserved and outspoken— |the New Testament, and to some instances of this 
a Silence not accountable, therefore, on any natu-|silence which stand in the forefront of the New 
ral or human principles; which expresses the pre- | Testament, and on matters on which, according to 
sence of Him who sees the end from the beginning. |all human anticipations, we should have looked 

The Silence—especially that of the New Testa- \for speech, copious and unreserved. 
ment—has been oftener felt than acknowledged,| ‘The first that presents itself to every thoughtful 
and exerted an unconscious influence, where no|reader, is, The silence as to the nativity of our 
one ventured an audibie interpretation. It is) Lord. Next to our desire to have the personal 
chiefly in our own day that this voice without any likeness, is our wish to know the very year, month, 
sound has begun to be openly noted as a character |and birthday of those we love to honour, that we 
of Holy Scripture, and admitted, not only as anjmay sct them, with a mark, in our calendar of 
Evidence of the Divine, but as designed, in its|time. Ever, the more eminent the subject, the 
season, for reproof, correction, and instruction, in more careful are all writers of lives to gratify this 
common with the positive and articulate voice of |desire, to search out and settle the birth-year and 
Scripture. birth-day. : 

The piety of Boyle, the contemporary of New-| It is true, Moses, in the Old Testament, does 
ton and Hook, had discerned the wisdom hid in|not give us either the birth-day or birth-year of 
Scripture Silence, and expressed it with equal|great men. But he is careful to record the date 
truth and beauty, “ Scripture teaches us, like the of great evends, as of the Exodus, (Exodus xii. 
sun-dial, not ouly by its light, but by its shadow.” |40, 41.) He is not only careful to give the year, 
Hall, of Leicester, has a discourse on the glory of but the month: “ This day came ye out in the 
God in concealing a matter, in which he dwells on} month Abib!”"—(Exodus xiii. 4.) Nay, the very 
the concealment in the mysteries of Scripture—a/day of the month, “the fourteenth Y No doubt 
concealment that pertains to the nature of the sub- there was an object in this. This month was 
ject, and of the human mind—which might have henceforth to be “the beginning of months ;” and 
been looked for, and cannot, therefore, be regarded \the day “for a memorial, a teast to the Lord 
as properly an Evilence of the Divine preseuce in| throughout all generations: it is the Lord’s Pass- 
the formation of Scripture. The first, so far as/over.” This statement of year, month, and day, 
we know, that brings it out distinctively, as an /Is repeated once and again, to preclude all possi- 
Evidence, is Dr. Whately. To him belongs the|bility of mistake, (Leviticus xxiii. 5.) But while 
honour of having broken ground, and put his| Moses gives the birth-day of great events and not 
plough into this new soil. The omissions of creeds }of great men, in the gospel history both are omit- 
and catechisms, and forms of devotion, in the New|ted. One event—the nativity of our Lord in- 
Testament, appear to him as the most remarkable 'cluded—was to the Christian Church what the 
instances of this Divine Silence. Mr.Charles Hare, |Exodus was to the Jewish; yet the time is unre- 
among his popular sermons, has a felicitous dis- corded, or given with such indefinite marks as to 
course, entitled “ Wheat is better than Bread, or|leave it a matter of difficult determination to this 
Principles better than Rules,” than which there |day. ; 
could not be a finer single illustration of the whole| Incidentally, we learn that Christ’s birth occurred 
subject. Canon Miller, in his recent lecture to the in the reign of Augustus Caesar, and about the time 
Young Men’s London Institute, has anew called jof a general taxing, or registration with a view to 
attention to the subject, and shown us how large a|taxation, (Luke ii. 1.) ‘This is all the direct infor- 
field of evidence and instruction it presents. He |mation given by those whose writings declare their 
has done good service. He had, perhaps, done |consciousness that they are telling the world of /as 
better service still, if, instead of scattering himself|birth, who is come to change times and seasons, 
over the whole field, he had, like Whately and|and introduce a new era, more important by far 
Hare, selected the instances of this silence that had |than that of the Olympiads, or Rome’s foundation, 
most impressed his own mind, weighed them fully, |or the Jewish Exodus. This omission, be it ob- 
and assigned their value. That this field of Scrip-|served, is that of writers who had before them the 
ture evidence and instruction should, hitherto, have |example of Moses to the contrary, so far as great 
been so little explored, may seem a presumption |events are concerned, who were accustomed to re- 
against its being a gold-field; but Silence, in its|verence the festivals founded thereon, and to ob- 
Rature, is unobtrusive, and its meaning, not un-|serve even the Feast of Purim and the Feast of 
sought, was to be found. It was natural that the|the Dedication, in memory of their deliverance 
positive and articulate lessons of Scripture should |from Haman and the restoration of their temple. 
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Those whose memory will serve them to recall 
the changes that have taken place in many prac- 
tices and habits of general society within the last 
twenty or thirty years, may be gratified by con- 
trasting the former and present public estimate of 
lotteries ; the extent to which they were openly 
patronized at the beginning of that period, and 
the secret manner in which they are obliged to be 
conducted now, owing to the efforts that have been 
successfully made to punish dealing in their poli- 
cies or tickets, by fine and imprisonment, until 
there is, we believe, but one or two of the States 
in the Union that have not prohibited them. ‘The 
passion for games of chance seems to affect, in dif- 
terent degrees, the greater part of mankind ; and 
there could hardly be a scheme of gambling more 
completely adapted to gratify and stimulate this 
passion thar lotteries; to participate in the lying 
but dazzling promises of which, all were invited. 
‘The deplorable, demoralizing consequences result- 
ing from this kind of gambling, were too obvious 
to escape the attention of those interested in the 
public welfare, and the legislatures in the different 
States, one after the other, were petitioned to en- 
act laws to put a stop to it. As in most other 
cases where politicians are called to proseribe or 
discountenance a popular vice, at first it was dif- 
ficult to induce those in power to enter heartily 
into the proposed reform, but the force of truth 
and justice, and the cumulative evidence of the 
powerful influence of lotteries to corrupt all classes 
of people who tolerated them, have so far pre- 
vailed, that at this time there is scarcely a spot 
left, in which a lottery scheme can be brought be- 
fore the public. 

The Legislature of Georgia, at its session in the 
fore part of last year, forbid these nuisances, and 
that of Maryland, which has just closed, has fol- 
lowed the good example of its sister States in this 
matter. ‘I'he law of the latter State is very strin- 
gent, if the following extract which we take from 
a late paper, is correct :— 

It makes a violation of the code, as now existing 
against lotteries, a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
for each offence of not less than $200, nor more than 
$10V0, or imprisonment for not less than three nor more 
than twelve months, or there may be both fine and im- 
prisonment. In addition to this, any person buying a 
lottery ticket or certificate, or any other device by which 
the vender promises to deliver to the purchaser any mo- 
ney, property, or evidence of debt on the happening of 
any contingency in the nature of a lottery, may recover 
from the seller, as small debts are recoverable, the sum 
of $50 for every ticket, &c., purchased. The purchaser 
is also made a competent witness against the seller. 
Any person keeping a house, office, or other place for the 
sale of lottery tickets, policies, &c., to be subject to a fine 
of $1000 for each offence—one-half to go to the inform- 
er, and the other to the use of common schools. Owners 
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of houses permitting them to be used for the sale of} A circular issued by the Governor of Venitia, an- 
tickets are also made subject to a fine of $1000, as are |nounces that all persons in that territory, who, from 
likewise every person bringing a lottery ticket, policy, | previous conduct and known opinions, might seem capa- 
&c., into the State. Any person writing, printing, or (ble of entertaining projects hostile to Austria, are to be 
in any other way publishing an account of a lottery, | compelled to enter the military service. 
stating where it is drawn, the price of tickets, &c., tobe| The American ship Luna, had been driven by a storm 
fined $100, or imprisoned sixty days. Any person who]on the rocks near Cherbourg, and was totally lost. Only 
shall insure, or receive any consideration for insuring|two of the one hundred and seven persons on board 
for or against the drawing of any ticket, &., to be sub-|reached the shore alive, and of these one died almost 
ject to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1000, |immediately after. Another furious gale had visited 
or to be imprisoned for not less than three nor more|the English coast, causing considerable damage to the 
than six months, or may be both fined and imprisoned. | shipping. 
Every sale, bargain, or conveyance, made in pursuance| The Ministerial Reform bili had been laid before Par- 
of a lottery, is declared void, and a second conviction }jliament. It is proposed to extend country votes to par- 
for any offence under this act is to be punished by im-|ties having a £6 occupancy, a concession which, it is 
prisonment in the penitentiary for not less than two nor | stated, will largely increase the number of voters. With 
more than seven years. respect to the redistribution of seats, it is not proposed 
y : . ; 7 y sfranchise any existing 8 ; 
The little State of Delaware is now, we believe, |¥ holly to disfranchise any existing constituency. One 


° > ° of the two members are to be taken from each of twen- 
the only one so far behind in the march of im- |ty-five small boroughs which have populations of 7000, 
provement, as to sanction this vile scheme forjand under. In the distribution of these twenty-five 
cheating the dupes of gambler’s promises out of| seats, thirteen are to be divided among the most popu- 
their money, their industry, and the remnant of | !ous counties, two to a new metropolitan borough, one 
their morality. It isa great disgrace to Delaware to the London University, one each to Manchester, Liver- 
eae ° > . ?) pool, Leeds and Birmingham, and one each to the pro- 
and an injustice towards its neighbouring States, | nosed new boroughs of Birkenhead, Stalybridge and 
through which its lottery schemes are covertly cir-|Burdley. Four disfranchised English seats are to go to 
culated, that it should persist in legalizing this ne- | Scotland and Ireland, as follows—One to Glasgow, one 
farious business. The bribe so to act—in despite | t the Scotch Universities, one to Dublin, and one to the 
of the strong expression of opinion against it—|°°Un'y of Cork. 


a The Daily News says the measure might have been 
was publicly offered and accepted ; the partici-|polder and wider in its scope, but it is nevertheless a 
pators in the measure, like the dealers in the cheat- | substantial measure of reform, and safe to pass. 
ing schemes they sanctioned, exemplifying the | The Morning Herald ridicules the bill, and asserts that 
truth of the saying of the wise king, “As a nail|? Israeli’s was the more liberal of the two. , ; 

+ a 4 sss : The Times treats the matter as one of very little in- 
sticketh fast between the  aren,2 of the stones, a0; terest, and says that with some slight improvement the 
doth sin stick close between buying and selling.” | measure might pass. 

Large collections were being made in Ireland, in aid 


is of the Pope’s exhausted exchequer. In Dublin alone, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS, about £13,000 were subscribed. 


Evrore.—News from England to Third mo. 5th. Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to the 13th have been re- 

An explosion had occurred in the Burradon coal pit| ceived at New Orleans. President Miramon had marched 
at North Shields, by which eighty men and boys were|a large force upon Vera Cruz, and had laid siege to the 
either suffocated or burned to death. town. On the 7th inst., the city was attacked, but was 

An interesting discussion of the Savoy question was | successfully defended by the “ Liberals.” The Mexican 
had in the House of Commons on the 2dinst. Lord John| war steamer Marquez and Miramon had been captured 
Russell said, as far as he knew, there was no treaty in|by the U. S. squadron off Vera Cruz, and sent to New 
existence between France and Sardinia, providing for|Orleans. No reason for the attack and capture of the 
the annexation of Savoy. As the Emperor Napoleon |two steamers is given. They formed part of an expedi- 
states that he will not proceed to the anneyation with-|tion which sailed from Havana, with ammunition, stores 
out consulting the great powers, Lord John believes that|and cannon for Miramon’s army, and were taken off 
France will not attemptit, if the Powers are unanimously | Anton Lizardo, on the morning of the 6th inst., after a 
opposed to it. The French Legislative Assembly opened | brief action and with only a slight loss. 
on the lst instant. The Emperor, in his speech to the} Unitep Srares.—Congress—The Senate in executive 
Assembly, expresses the most sincere desire for the!|session has rejected the treaty some time since nego- 
maintenance of peace ; rejoices at the amicable relations | tiated with Nicaragua. The principal objection urged 
with all the European Powers, and hopes for a speedy|was a clause giving the President power, in case of 
peace with Cochin China, and the just chastisement of| special urgency to employ force for the protection of the 
the Chinese for their perfidy. The Emperor also hopes transit, without the consent of Nicaragua. A majority 
that the Italian affairs are approaching a settlement, |\of the Senate voted to ratify the treaty, but not the re- 
and says that he has advised the King of Sardinia that | quisite two-thirds of that body. The Senate and House 
Tuscany must not be annexed, but that the wishes of| have each passed a separate bill to protect female emi- 
the other Italian provinces may be entertained, provided | grant passengers. The Judiciary Committee of the 
the rights of the Holy See are respected in principle.| House of Representatives have reported a bill, the sub- 
The safety of the French frontiers, he adds, requires the|stance of which is, That, whereas polygamy is sought to 
annexation of Savoy, and he hopes that frank explana-| be justified as a religious rite by the inhabitants of one 
tions of the question will cause the great powers to re-|of the territories, and as no privilege of self-government 
cognize the justice of the claim. He professes astonish-| requires or sanctions such an abomination and moral 
ment at the agitation of the Catholic world, and points} pollution: Therefore, be it enacted, that.such provisions 
to his efforts on behalf of the Pope. The French army | of the law in the State called Deseret or Utah, as sanc- 
has been reduced by 150,000 men, and would be further | tion polygamy, be declared null and void; and that per- 
reduced but for the Chinese war, and the Italian occu-|sons guilty of polygamy be fined $500, and imprisoned 
pation. not less than two nor more than five years, etc. 

To the inquiries of the representatives of some of the| California.—By the overland mail, San Francisco dates 
European Powers, Austria replies that her interests not| to Second mo. 28th, have been received. A bill has been 
being directly affected by the annexation of Savoy to|introduced in the California Legislature, proposing to 
France, she will not protest against that annexation. allow $50,000 per annum for ten years, so as to have 

Thouvenel, in a message to the French ambassador at) the State take charge of the Indians and the Indian re- 
Turin, proposes the complete anuexation of Parma and {servation in California, without further expense to the 
Modena to Sardinia, the vicarial government of Rom-| general government. The bill also proposes an appren- 
agna in the name of the Holy See, and the re-establish-|tice system for the Indians, with the view of compelling 
ment of Tuscany in its full integrity. them to acquire industrious habits, and labour for their 

The Pope is said to be now willing to grant conces-|own support on the reservation. The total number of 
sions, if the inhabitants of the Legations will submit to|Indians in the State is estimated at sixty thousand. 
the Papal authorities. Austrian troops continued to| Oregon.—Telegraphic despatches from the southern 
arrive in the States of the Church and at Naples. part of Oregon, dated the 26th, represent intense excite- 

A battalion of Spanish troops had been surprised and | ment existing in the vicinity of Jacksonville, on account 
defeated by the Moors, in the neighbourhood of the fort-| of rich quartz discoveries. One company had taken out 
ress of Melila. Two hundred Spanish soldiers and}$125,000 in gold; eight hundred pounds of rock had 
five officers were killed, and about two hundred men| yielded $60 in gold.—The steamer Columbia, arrived 
wounded. from the southern port of Oregon, brings news of a hor- 

The Austrian rule in Venice continued to be arbitrary |rible massacre of Indians, at several villages around 


aud oppressive. Humboldt Bay, by a party of white wen. At day-light 


















































on the 26th ult., at Indian Island, opposite the town of 
Eureka, more than fifty Indians, three-fourths of them 
being women and children, were killed. On the beach 
at the south entrance of Humboldt Bay, forty or fifty 
more were massacred, that being every human bein 

with a red skin in that village. It was reported and be. 
lieved at Eureka, that a simultaneous attack was made 
the same morning upon the Indian villages on Eel river. 
and 200 more Indians, men, women and children, were 
killed. These horrid atrocities were perpetrated by the 
farmers and graziers of Eel river country, who charge 
the peaceful Indians around Humboldt Bay with having 
furnished aid to the hostile Indians in the mountains, 
and thus attempt to justify their deeds of savage cruelty, 

New York.—Mortality last week, 426. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 200. 

The Harper's Ferry Tragedy.—On the 16th instant, 
Stevens and Hazlet, the last survivors of John Brown's 
party, were executed at Charlestown, Va., pursuant to 
their sentence. Both these unhappy men were carried 
away with the delusions of “ spiritualism” so called. 

Ou in Virginia.—The Wheeling (Va.) Intelligencer 
says:—The oil excitement has sprung up in the vicinity 
of Parkersburg, Va. Two thousand acres of land in 
Wood, Wirt and Ritchie counties, have been bought or 
leased by parties in Pennsylvania, who intend boring 
for oil. Oil wells on Hughes’ river, Wood county, are 
yielding as much as thirty barrels per day. 

The Shoemakers’ Strike.—lt is estimated that fifteen 
thousand shoemakers are engaged in the strike in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, and it is thought that 
work will not be resumed until next fall, as there are 
large stocks on hand and little demand for them. If 
this supposition should prove correct, the strike will 
cost a loss of over $2,000,000 in wages, besides the loss 
of the manufacturers’ profits and the interest upon their 
investments. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Anna Radley, Ill., $2, to 27, vol. 34; 
from Frederick Mills, N. Y., $6, vols. 31,32 and 33. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 
6th of next month, at seven o’clock, p. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and that on Admis- 
sions meet on the same day—the former at four o'clock, 
and the latter at 5 o’clock, p. m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the 
same week. Joet Evans, Clerk. 

Third month 22d, 1860. 


WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Summer Session will open on Second-day, Fifth 
month 7th prox. Since the extension of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central Railroad, three daily communi- 
cations occur between Avondale, (two miles from the 
school,) and Philadelphia. 

For information and circulars, apply to 

Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 


Address, West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 28th 
instant, at eight o’clock. Friends interested are invited 
to attend. Cuartes J, Aten, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1860. 

ocanmilieiaciat 

Marriep, on the 8th of Third month, 1860, at Friends’ 
Mecting-house, Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., Exiau 
Tuompson, of Franklin township, Chester Co., und Hay- 
NAH, daughter of Abraham Pennell, of the former place. 
a 


Diep, at his residence at West Nottingham, Cecil Co., 
Maryland, on the 26th of Second month last, Danieh 
Buraess, in the eighticth year of his age. He bore 4 
trying illness with patience, and the comforting belief 
is entertained that through redeeming mercy he has 
entered into rest. 

, at his residence in Bucks county, Pa., on the 
4th of Second month last, Dayret Buraess, Jr., in the 
seventy-third year of his age; a member of Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

, at Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., on the 8th inst., 
Racnet, daughter of the late Aaron Eastburn; aged 
fifty-two years, 
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